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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN NOVEMBER 


Business activity continued to improve during Novem- 
ber and early December. Steel production was up to 81.5 
percent of capacity, and in some places facilities were 
operating at capacity. Demand was especially high for 
cold rolled sheets, used in making automobiles and ap- 
pliances, but the order situation was improving for other 
steel products as well. Automobile output was boosted 
from 98,000 units the first week of November to more 
than 142,000 units the first week of December. 

In line with this pickup in activity, nonagricultural 
employment rose to a high for the year, chiefly as a 
result of gains in auto factory work and in seasonal 
retail trade hirings. However, total employment dropped 
400,000 to 61.7 million, as a result of reduced farm 
activity, and unemployment rose slightly to 2.9 million. 

Expenditures for new plant and equipment in the first 
quarter of 1955 are expected to aggregate $26 billion at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate. This would be slightly 
less than capital outlays in the current quarter. 


Another Construction Record in 1955 


New construction in 1955 is expected to reach $39.5 
billion, 7 percent above 1954’s record-breaking volume, 
according to a recent joint estimate by the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Labor. It is expected 
that both private and public expenditures for construction 
will reach new highs next year, rising 7 percent and 5 
percent, respectively, over 1954 levels. These estimates 
assume maintenance of disposable incomes and general 
economic activity at current high levels, stable construc- 
tion costs, and sufficient capital funds to support a large 
volume of buikling. 

It is anticipated that the largest increase in private 
construction will occur in the nonfarm residential cate- 
gory, which is estimated at one-eighth higher than the 
1954 total. New records are also indicated for nonresi- 
dential classifications. 

The largest of the few declines foreseen is anticipated 
in industrial building. Lower outlays for defense plant 
expansion will be partly offset by increases for nonfer- 
rous metals, chemicals, steel, and food processing. 

Public construction will share next year’s expected 
increase, mainly on the strength of greater spending by 
state and local units. Highway and school building par- 
ticularly are expected to rise sharply, by as much as 15 
or 20 percent. 


Stock Market Still on the Way Up 


The boom on the stock market which began in early 
November was still under way in December. In this rise, 
the Dow-Jones index of industrials rose from 354 at the 
end of October to 394 on December 7. Rails were also up 
substantially, whereas utilities were comparatively steady. 
Much of the current buying is being done by institutional 
investors, but the general public is also staying in the 
market and interest has spread over many issues rather 
than being concentrated on a few. Contributing strongly 
to the present bull market are the business upturn of 
recent months and the prospects for further improvement 
in 1955. > 

Comparisons with 1929 are widespread, with most of 
the attention concentrated on the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages. It is well to keep in mind, however, that the 
make-up of the Dow-Jones list of 30 industrials has 
changed considerably in the past 25 years, with some 
companies dropped, others added, and still others under- 
going major alterations through mergers and/or diversi- 
fication. This index is therefore useful chiefly in indi- 
cating the direction and magnitude of short-term changes 
(and then only in the higher-grade stocks) ; its value for 
long-term comparisons is limited, at best. 


Further Drop in Farm Income Foreseen 


The Department of Agriculture estimates that net 
farm income for 1954 will be approximately $12.5 billion. 
The 6 percent decline from farmers’ 1953 income is a 
result of lower receipts both for livestock and for crops. 
For livestock, marketing increases have been more than 
offset by lower prices; in the case of crops, marketings 
and prices both declined. Production expenses have also 
been off somewhat, but considerably less than income. 

A continuation of the slump through 1955 is foreseen, 
with net farm income slipping another 4 percent to $12 
billion. Prices received for farm products are expected to 
stabilize close to current levels, but crop marketing de- 
clines are anticipated as a result of wheat and cotton 
acreage restrictions and small sales of corn from the 
drouth-cut 1954 crop. Relatively stable marketings and 
prices of livestock are expected to keep income from 
that source near this year’s level. Lower expenses are 
also anticipated, but the reduction is not likely to be 
large enough to offset cuts in gross receipts. 
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What Do Expectations Show? 


This is the time of year when Santa Claus is deluged 
with visits by children, fathers are bemused with thoughts 
of buying electric trains (for their children, of course), 
and businessmen are engulfed with predictions and ex- 
pectations regarding business trends in the coming year. 
This matter of expectations is particularly beguiling 
because of the emphasis placed these days on their im- 
portance as possible indicators of business trends. It 
therefore seems most appropriate to discuss at this time 
what is known regarding businessmen’s expectations as 
reported by various surveys, and how these expectations 
compare with what actually happens, 

Do businessmen’s expectations appear to influence 
business activity? How well do they foreshadow future 
business trends? What factors enter into expectations? 
Answers to questions such as these make considerably 
easier an evaluation of the current wave of forecasts. 


The Setting 

The studies of businessmen’s expectations that have 
been made reveal a number of interesting findings. 

1. As a group, businessmen tend to be too pessimistic 
on upswings and too optimistic on declines in forecasting 
a few months ahead. In other words, their expectations 
on the average tend to underestimate the magnitude of 
actual changes. 

2. Businessmen also tend to be conservative in their 
short-run outlook in that they seem to expect business to 
deviate very little from current levels. At the same time, 
however, if a particular trend continues for some time, 
it tends to be accepted and projected into the future, with 
the result that turning points are generally missed. The 
postwar record in this connection has been somewhat 
better than the prewar record. 

3. In looking ahead for a year or so, there is a tend- 
ency to expect a downtrend after the first few months. 
This reaction may be somewhat similar to the response 
one gets in asking a coed how busy she will be during the 
next few weeks. For the first week or two, she may have 
a number of dates; beyond that the situation is indefinite. 
It might be noted that this does not hold so far as long- 
range expectations —5 years or more —are concerned 
(at least not for businessmen; for coeds it well may). 

4. The long-range outlook is apparently strongly 
colored by current trends. If business is good at the 


moment, there is a tendency to be optimistic toward 
the long run; and if business is poor, the tendency is in the 
other direction. This attitude is reflected in the phenome- 
non existing in past years of large capital expenditures 
being made in good times and sharply reduced expendi- 
tures in periods of low activity. 


5. Businessmen tend to be more optimistic on the out- 
look for their own company than for the entire industry, 
and more optimistic on industry prospects than on those 
for the nation as a whole. In many ways, this is a 
peculiar phenomenon, though it has been observed many 
times in the postwar years. Undoubtedly it reflects to a 
large extent the lesser degree of knowledge people have 
in moving away from their own operations (and hence 
a natural inclination to treat such other things cautiously) 
as well as confidence in one’s own abilities. 

There is also the possibility, although this has not 
been fully investigated, that expectations may be highly 
unstable, that developments in the course of a year, or 
perhaps even in the course of a month, may lead to 
changes in one’s future outlook a number of times during 
the period. If so, any forecasts based in whole or in 
part on expectations would clearly have to be very 
limited in scope. 


Which End Does the Wagging? 


Do expectations lead business activity, or does activity 
appear to lead businessmen’s expectations? Theoretically, 
the answer would seem to be the former, for if people 
have certain expectations, are they not likely to take 
such actions as would fulfill these expectations? Actually, 
however, with one or two notable exceptions, the answer 
appears to be the reverse — activity leads expectations. 

The basic reason for this is that businessmen do not 
as a rule act on the basis of their expectations. Rather 
they rely more on the facts before them — current trends, 
finances, the inventory situation, and so on — and their 
decisions on the basis of such factors may bear little 
relation to their expectations. A new bit of evidence on 
this point has recently been published by Business Week 
(issue of November 27), showing little connection be- 
tween expectations and capital expenditures plans for the 
following year. (In contrast to the situation with expec- 
tations, business plans are highly useful in forecasting.) 

This belief is reinforced by the findings enumerated 
earlier as well as by findings that businessmen’s expecta- 
tions in the aggregate can generally be predicted in ad- 
vance on the basis of recent trends in business activity. 
In other words, expectations concerning the trend of busi- 
ness in the next few months appear to be strongly in- 
fluenced by current levels of activity and the direction 
of movement in the recent past rather than the trend 
of business being influenced by expectations. 

All this does not mean that expectations may not 
exert some influence on business trends now and then. At 
times, expectations may well intensify business fluctu- 
ations, as when decisions to increase production are based 
in part on erroneous expectations just before a turning 
point in the cycle. At other times, however, it is conceiv- 
able that the effect may be the reverse; there is little 
evidence on this point as yet. 

So far as forecasting on the basis of expectations is 
concerned, however, the highway sign “Caution: Rough 
road” is most applicable and is if anything an under- 
statement. The sad fact is that it is easier to forecast 
what people will forecast than it is to forecast what will 
actually happen. RF 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


TINSEL, BAUBLES, AND BELLS . 


The origin of Christmas decorations and ornaments is 
not definitely recorded in history. It is associated with 
the Christmas tree, which is believed to have originated 
in the ceremonial use of the palm tree in the worship 
of the Egyptian goddess Isis. In northern climates, this 
association of the palm tree with the celebration of De- 
cember 25 was moditied by the substitution of a fir tree. 

The first Christmas tree in America was erected at 
Trenton, New Jersey, in 1776 by Hessian soldiers, who 
brought the custom with them from their native Germany, 
where it had long been practiced. According to tradition, 
the first Christmas trees to be sold in this country were 
vended by Mark Carr, on Vesey Street, New York City, 
on Christmas Day, 1851. 

During the nineteenth century, Christmas tree orna- 
ments and decorations were mostly handmade, and were 
treasured from year to year. Christmas shoppers used to 
have to seek out decorations in store nooks and crannies, 
but the introduction of low-priced commercial products 
in the early 1920’s resulted in an industry of ever-grow- 
ing proportions. Today, no alert merchant would think 
of letting the Christmas season go by without featuring 
colorful, ornamental displays in prominent locations 
throughout his establishment. By the addition of Christ- 
mas decorations as standard retail store display equip- 
ment, an entirely new field was opened up offering busi- 
ness Opportunities in the field of decorating and creating 
a keener sense of competition for the holiday trade. 


llinois Manufacturers 


There are thousands of firms manufacturing Christmas 
decorations and ornaments. Some operate on a year- 
round or even seasonal basis with such decorations as 
their main activity. Perhaps most, however, manufacture 
Christmas items as a secondary line, and consequently 
their contribution to the over-all output of holiday mer- 
chandise is not very noticeable at first glance. Illinois has 
many firms of both types, along with a large number of 
distributors representing manufacturers from all over 
the world. 

There are many manufacturers of wreaths, bells, balls, 
and other decorations in Chicago, such as Oscar Leistner, 
Inc., Brandau’s, Nesbit Industries, Inc., and Glo-Brite 
Products. The Hamilton-Monroe Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Weingartner Manufacturing Company are well 
known for their Christmas tree stands; the Chicago 
Printed String Company’s paper specialties and ribbons 
are used far and wide; and the artificial snow of the 
U. S. Mica Company, located in Forest Park, is much in 
demand at Christmastime. Outside the Chicago area, the 
Biltwell Brush Company of Rockford has become known 
for its artificial Christmas trees and wreaths, with the 
lormer being one of the best selling items of their kind. 

Chicago also has some of the leading display designers 
and manufacturers, such as Adler Jones and Arvey Cor- 
poration. Adler Jones started in Chicago in 1916 and 
today ranks among the foremost of its kind in the country. 
Its beautiful decorative Christmas creations are admired 


everywhere and their authentic plastic plant reproductions 
are of nation-wide fame. 


Effect of Electricity 


This year is the 75th anniversary of Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s invention of the first practical lamp. It is difficult 
to visualize the change that this item has brought about 
in the ideas on Christmas decoration. People have adopted 
the custom of beautifying their homes with decorative 
display lighting both indoors and outdoors, the latter 
comprising about 25 percent of the total Christmas light- 
ing market. 

The Glolite Corporation, manufacturers of Christmas 
lighting decorations and tree light sets, was formed dur- 
ing the early 1930’s. This company, whose headquarters 
sales office is located in Chicago, has developed a multi- 
million dollar business with sales practically all over the 
world. Other manufacturers of decorative lighting prod- 
ucts are the On-A-Lite Company of Peoria and the Lamp 
Department of General Electric located at Mattoon. 


The Expanding Market 


The Christmas decoration and ornament manufacturer 
works all year for one day. With him, the Christmas 
season is a twelve-month proposition. He is faced not 
only with the risk of financing a year’s sales in advance 
but also with a single turnover of stock. In his ability 
to forecast the future market lies the secret of his success. 
If he makes a wrong guess on the market beforehand, 
he has no second chance to remedy his mistake. These 
risks are partly offset by (and to some extent are re- 
flected in) the higher markups prevalent in the industry, 
so that the Christmas season, though one of the shortest 
selling periods of the year, has generally been profitable. 

Outlets for Christmas decorations and ornaments in- 
clude every conceivable type of dealer from variety and 
department stores to hardware stores and drugstores. The 
market includes nearly all of the 45 million households in 
America, which consume huge quantities of decorations 
and ornaments, with as many as 300 million Christmas 
lamps being sold in a single year. 

Current trends point to even more decorative Christ- 
mas seasons in future years. The postwar homebuilding 
boom means a bigger and better market for Christmas 
products, as homeowners tend to be bigger customers. 
Higher birth rates and the increased rate of family for- 
mation mean more houses to light up and decorate, and 
more children to provide a basic reason for doing so. 
Other trends not to be overlooked are the increased use 
of advertising media, technological developments in man- 
ufacturing methods, and the introduction of new products 
each year, which, in all, tend to create spreading markets 
and greater commercialization of this season. 

Thus, the atmosphere appears favorable for increased 
production and over-all expansion of Christmas decora- 
tions and ornaments. This is particularly true of the 
Middle West where a lucrative market awaits the further 
development of local industry. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes September, 1954, to October, 1954 


-30 -20 +10 +20 +30 +40 


COAL. PRODUCTION 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


EMPLOY MENT — MANUFAC TURING 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


BANK DEBITS 


FARM PRICES 


ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 


October Percentage 
— 1954 Change from 
(1947-49 | Sept. Oct. 
= 100) 1954 1953 
Electric power’. 187.1 + 7.0| + 6. 
Coal production?...... 77.7 + 5.1 | —15. 
Employment — manufacturing®. . 101.4 — 8. 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing? 135.2* + + 1. 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘. . 109.0 | + 1.9} +0. 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 117.1 — 0.3 0. 
Construction contracts awarded*| 258.1 +22.9 | +63. 
93.0 — 3.2| 5S. 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’..| 158.9 + 2.5 | + 6. 
Petroleum production™......... 105.7 + +14. 


1 Federal Power Commission; 
Reserve Board; § Illinois Crop Reports; ® Life 
agement Association; TIlinois, Geological Survey. 


ber, 1953, Seasonally adjusted. 


2Tilinois Department of Mines; 
3 Illinois Department of Labor; * Federal Reserve Bank, 7th District; 
5 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; W. Corporation; * Federal 

nsurance Agency Man- 


a ey data; comparisons relate to aeons, 1954, and Septem- 


Percentage 
Item October Change from 
1954 1953 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income'............. 285.9 — 2.4] — 66 
Manufacturing! 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 15.7 0.0 | +21.4 
Private nonresidential....... 13.1 — 36/411 
13.2 — 5.8] + 2.0 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 13 ..3¢ — 4.0] —11.8 
Merchandise imports........ 9. 4° — 5.3 | —15.7 
Excess of exports........... 3.9¢ 0.6); 0.9 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
29.0» + 0.4) + 1.3 
Installment credit.......... 22.0> +0.1/ +09 
21.0> + 0.1} 9.7 
Cash farm income’............ 42.5 +12.2| 8.9 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 125* + 0.8} 5.3 
Durable manufactures...... . 138* +1.5| — 8.6 
Nondurable manufactures. ... 116* +0.9| —0.9 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 101 + 0.6| — 8.9 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 100 +0.5} — 1.0 
Average hourly earnings... .. 136 0.0; + 1.1 
Average weekly earnings..... 136 +0.5/+0.1 
Construction contracts awarded® 257 + 8.2| + 3.9 
Department store sales?....... 112 + + 1.8 
Consumers’ price index'....... 115 — 1.2} —0.8 
Wholesale prices‘ 
All commodities............ 110 — 0.5 
104 1.7} — 1.0 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 90 — 1.6} — 2.8 
by farmers... 112 04; 41.1 
874 1.1 3.3 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Beards 3U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture; *U. S 
Seasonally adjusted. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics; °F. 
>As of end of month. 


W. Dodge Corp. 


e Data are for 


September, 1954; comparisons relate to August, 1954, and September, 
1953. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100, 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1954 1953 
Item 
Nov. 20 | Nov. 13 Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Oct. 23 Nov. 21 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons. 1,483 1,511 1,418 1,508 1,481 1,496 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 9,317 9,197 9,357 9,152 9 ,033 8,416 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... .. 156 138: 113 87 59 104 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. 4 eee 6,163 6,120 6,092 6,056 6,078 6,165 

thous. of cars....... 697 709 695 736 746 726 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 134 130 127 117 123 131 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 114.5 114.5 114.5 114.5 114.6 114.5 

as 1947-49=100....... 90.7 91.8 90.4 90.4 90.4 87.5 
Finance: 

mil. of dol... .......| 22,107 21,133 21,104 21,043 21,126 23,377 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 208 227 204 223 229 "223 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


® Monthly index for November, 1953. 
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Manufacturers’ Sales Down Slightly 


Manufacturers’ sales declined slightly in October after 
seasonal adjustment. Shipments amounted to $24.6 billion, 
$200 million under September and $2.2 billion below Octo- 
ber a year ago. The reduction from September was shared 
equally by durable and nondurable goods industries. 

New orders declined during the month, by $500 mil- 
lion to $24.0 billion, but nevertheless continued above the 
current level of sales for the second successive month. 
As a result manufacturers’ backlogs advanced slightly, 
although they were about 25 percent below their year-ago 
level. A major factor responsible for the enlarged order 
volume in September and October was the placement of 
defense contracts, principally with transportation equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

The book value of manufacturers’ inventories in- 
creased in October by $100 million to $43.8 billion on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. This reflects a moderate in- 
crease in the book values of stocks on the shelves of 
durable goods manufacturers which was partly offset by 
a drop in nondurable stocks. The rise in durable goods 
inventories was mainly accounted for by the introduction 
of 1955 automobiles. 


Security Offerings Remain High 


Corporations offered $2.7 billion of new securities for 
cash during the third quarter, bringing total offerings for 
the first three quarters of 1954 to $7 billion, about 10 per- 
cent more than in the same period of 1953. The larger 
volume of flotations this year reflects mainly a substantial 
increase in refunding activity as firms took advantage 
of lower interest rates. During the first nine months of 
1954, $1.2 billion of the proceeds from offerings was des- 
ignated for retirement of securities, compared with only 
$200 million in the corresponding months of 1953. 

Despite lower plant and equipment expenditures this 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(Annual rate change, 3rd qtr. 1953-3rd qtr. 1954) 
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year than last, $5.3 billion of proceeds, a slightly higher 
volume than last year, were planned for financing plant 
and equipment expansion and replacement. In contrast, 
demand for funds for working capital dropped from $1.8 
billion to $1.1 billion in the first three quarters of 1954. 

Electric, gas, and water companies were again the 
most important group of issuers. Their offerings amounted 
® 42 percent of the total in the first nine months, con- 
siderably more than this group issued last year. Most 
other industries maintained security financing at about the 
same level as a year ago. The principal exception was 
consumer credit companies whose offerings were reduced 
from $1.4 billion in the first three quarters of 1953 to $650 
million in 1954, reflecting the slowdown in the demand 
for consumer credit. 


Gross Product Stable 


The nation’s output of goods and services, the gross 
national product, declined fractionally during the third 
quarter to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $335.5 
billion. This stability was produced mainly by increases in 
personal consumption expenditures and construction ac- 
tivity being offset by continued inventory liquidation, re- 
duced government purchases, and lower outlays for 
producers’ durable equipment. 

As compared with the third quarter of last year, 
however, gross national product was down by $12 billion 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


3rd Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 
1954 1954 1953 
Gross national product............. 355.5 356.0 367.2 
Personal consumption........... 234.8 233.1 231.2 
Te 28.9 28.8 30.3 
Nondurable goods....-........ 121.1 120.0 118.6 
84.8 84.3 82.3 
Domestic investment............ 45.3 45.6 52.4 
New construction. ............ 28.3 27.0 25.6 
Producers’ durable equipment... 21.8 22.4 24.8 
Change in business inventories.. —4.8  —3.8 2.0 
Nonfarm inventories only.... -—5.0  —4.0 2.9 
Foreign investment.............. —-.2 -10 
Government purchases........... 75.6 78.3 85.4 
INCOME AND SAVIN 
National income.................. na. 299.6 306. 
286.2 285.7 287. 
Disposable personal income......... 253.2 22:9 265i. 
ree 18.4 19.7 20. 


(3.2 percent). The accompanying chart shows that the 
most important elements in the decline have been inven- 
tories, which moved from an annual rate of accumulation 
of $2.0 billion in the third quarter of 1953 to liquidation 
of $4.8 billion in the third quarter of this year, and gov- 
ernment purchases, off almost $10 billion over the year. 
Of the decline in government outlays $8.5 billion reflected 
lower defense outlays. Other Federal government ex- 
penditures were $2.3 billion lower, but this drop was 
offset by a $2.5 billion increase in state and local ex- 
penditures between the two third quarters. 

These declines were moderated by higher consumption 
outlays and continuation of the construction boom. Partly 
reflecting the increase in disposable income, because of 
lower taxes, and also a lower level of saving, consumer 
expenditures rose by $3.6 billion during the past twelve 
months despite higher unemployment. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Nonfarm Employment Up 

Increased employment in the auto industry and a 
seasonal advance in trade employment carried the number 
of nonfarm jobholders in November to a high for the 
year of 55.6 million. However, a substantial seasonal 
decline in agricultural employment more than offset the 
advance so that total employment declined by 400,000 to 
61.7 million. Seasonal movements also controlled the un- 
employment total, as lower construction and food proc- 
essing activity resulted in a slight rise in unemployment 
Census data in thousands of workers are as follows: 


November October November 
1954 1954 1953 


Civilian labor force............. 64,624 64,882 63,353 
61,731 62,141 61,925 
6,154 7,239 6,651 
Nonagricultural.............- 55,577 54,902 55,274 
,893 2,741 1,428 


Metals Production 

The production of metals generally has expanded 
greatly since 1939, but as is evident from the accompany- 
ing chart, the rates of expansion have not been uniform. 
Steel production more than doubled between 1939 and 
1953. Copper production was 27 percent and zine produc- 
tion 80 percent higher last year than in 1939. Lead pro- 
duction actually declined by 20 percent. 

Overshadowing these other changes, however, has 
been the growth in aluminum and tin production. In the 
case of tin, however, the increase is somewhat illusionary 
as tin consumption in 1953 was slightly below 1939. The 
United States has virtually no tin ore deposits, but since 


METALS PRODUCTION 
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1939 1946 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


1939 greater reliance has been placed on production from 
imported ores than was the case in earlier years. 

The advance in aluminum production, on the other 
hand, reflects, in addition to continual development of 
new uses, its success in replacing other metals. This js 
partly the result of increasing costs of producing non- 
ferrous metals other than aluminum, notably copper, since 
it has become necessary to resort to the use of lower- 
grade ores in recent years. 


United States Foreign Investment 

United States direct investment in foreign subsidi- 
aries and branches continued at a rapid pace in 1953, 
although moderately below 1952’s record high. Equity in 
the book value of direct foreign investments increased 
by $1.5 billion last year, compared with $1.7 billion a 
year earlier. The 1953 advance brought the value of direct 
investment abroad to $16.3 billion, $10 billion of which 
has been placed since World War II. 

Canada continued as the most attractive investment 
outlet for United States companies. A record $660 million 
of the $1.5 billion direct investment total was placed there 
last year. Direct investment in Latin America was re- 
duced from $580 million in 1952 to $240 million in 1953, 
whereas investment in Western Europe was slightly 
higher last year. 

Petroleum companies invested a record $640 million 
in foreign enterprises in 1953. About $400 million of this 
represented new capital flows, with the remainder ac- 
counted for by reinvested earnings of foreign subsidiaries. 
Half of the capital flow was invested in petroleum re- 
sources of Canada. Investment in foreign manufacturing 
concerns was reduced to a net inflow of $30 million in 
1953 from an outflow of $200 million a year earlier. 


Total Debt Continues Upward 

Consumers, business, and all levels of government 
continued to expand their indebtedness in 1953, but the 
rate of increase slowed somewhat. New public and private 
debt moved up by $29.5 billion to $585.5 billion at the 
end of last year. Net private debt advanced most, rising 
7 percent to $328.8 billion, whereas public debt was up 
3 percent to $256.7 billion. 

In the private sector, the $21 billion increase in total 
private debt was largely the result of an $8.5 billion ad- 
vance in nonfarm mortgage debt and a $7.7 billion in- 
crease in corporate long-term indebtedness. 

Federal gross debt was up by $10 billion to $289.3 
billion, some of which is not subject to the statutory debt 
limit. About half of this amount was obtained from 
sources within the government, so that net debt increased 
by only $5.2 billion to $228.1 billion. State and local debt, 
statistics of which are available on a fiscal rather than 
calendar year basis, continued its rapid postwar expam- 
sion, rising 11 percent in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. As in other postwar years, most state and local bor- 
rowing was used to finance capital improvements, such as 
schools and highways. 


Construction Boom Continues 

Construction activity declined seasonally in November, 
but expenditures were at a record for the month. Total 
outlays amounted to $3.3 billion, 8 percent higher than in 
November of last year. All of the increase occurred in 
private construction, as activity in this sector was up 12 
percent. Residential building, up 23 percent from its level 
a year ago, accounted for the bulk of this advance. Public 
expenditures were unchanged from November, 1953. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Vocalize for Better Business 

Busy executives and salesmen generally benefit by a 
good speaking voice. These men, and others to whom 
a pleasing voice is an asset may now take training at 
home in their spare time. A series of exercises and songs 
to strengthen and develop throat muscles is now available 
in an album of records. In addition to the convenience 
of being able to take the lessons whenever the student 
wishes, the album is a good deal less expensive than the 
regular series of lessons available. 

The records are marketed by Cansfield Voco-Records, 
2018 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. There 
are eight ten-inch 78 rpm records made of vinyl plastic 
_in the album; an instruction booklet and a musical pro- 
gram with words for the recorded songs are also included. 
The whole set is priced at $36. 


Automotive Aids 

The market is filled with new products for safer and 
easier driving. One of them is a battery charger which 
the car owner can use safely in his garage to keep the 
battery at full charge in cold weather or when the car 
will be left standing for some time, without fear of over- 
charging. The product, called “Start-O-Matic,” is 
marketed by Franklin Manufacturing Company, 54 22nd 
Avenue, N.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. It comes in two 
sizes, a 6:volt set for $21.75 and a 6- or 12-volt set for 
$26.50. 

A “Gas-O-Larm” is also on the market. This item is 
an electric device that sounds a buzzer when the fuel 
supply becomes low. The alarm comes in a small case 
which is attached to the gas gauge underneath the dash- 
board. Taleo Engineering Company, Hamdeon, Connecti- 
cut, is the maker of the product, which sells for $4.95. 

Another alarm may sound when you speed through a 
school zone or other critical area around town. The Zone- 
alarm Corporation, 712 East 163rd Street, Cleveland 10, 
Ohio, has developed an electronic device that sets off a 
siren when vehicles enter the zone in excess of the estab- 
lished speed limit. This both warns those in the area to 
beware and warns the driver that he is exceeding the 
speed limit. 


Cleaned Cleaner 

A new method, using water and an aggregate, or 
blended, cleaner, is said to be as effective in removing 
smoke and dirt from buildings as the more common 
sandblasting method, without having the erosive effects 
of the latter. The “Wet Aggregate” process uses a special 
nozzle which releases the aggregate cleaner with water 
against the side of the building at very low pressure. The 
building is “gently” scoured with this action. Because of 
the low water pressure there is no pitting of the brick or 
stone, and because the cleaning mixture is mild there is 
no stain left on the surface. 

This method was developed by the Western Water- 
proofing Company, 1233 Syndicate Trust Building, St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 


Magic Comes in Handy 
_ The “Magic Hand” is a new tool designed for getting 
into awkward places. With it one can hold a small screw 
in place or retrieve objects which have fallen into vents 
or drains. It can also be used to handle hot or slippery 
objects safely. 


The T-shaped handle has a round knob on which the 
thumb rests. A 24-inch cable extends to a four-pronged 
claw. When the knob is pushed the claws are separated, 
and when the knob is released they grab onto the object 
to be retrieved or held. 

The “Magic Hand” is a product of the Superior Screw 
and Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, 1920 North 
Leamington, Chicago. The tool comes with a red, green, 
yellow, or black handle, and retails for 98 cents, 


New Farm Implement 


A “Harrotater” is the newest in farm implements to 
be designed by the Interboro Company, 235 East 34th 
Street, New York 16, New York. It is a unit which com- 
bines the operations of harrowing and pulverizing the soil 
in one operation, preparing the field for seeding. Ad- 
vantages of this method are timesaving, extra moisture 
retention because of the smooth surface, and elimination 
of soil compaction since the field is gone over only once. 
The machine may be mounted on the side of a tractor. 


Mechanical Selling, 1954 


Sales made through the 2.8 million vending machines 
in the nation in 1954 increased 7 percent to $1.5 billion, 
according to the National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation. As may be seen in the chart below, cigarettes 
accounted for almost half of the sales. Together with 
sales of candy and soft drinks, they make up over 85 
percent of total sales from vending machines, The next 
largest categories, coffee, milk, and ice cream, total less 
than 8 percent of all sales. 

The big jumps in sales came from the less important 
products. In fact, increases were inversely related to size 
of sales: ice cream sales were up 35 percent, milk sales 
almost 32 percent, and coffee sales 30 percent over 1953, 
the latter largely because of the rising use of vending 
machines for industrial coffee breaks. Sales of the lead- 
ing three items, on the other hand, increased between 5 
percent and 6 percent each. 


VENDING MACHINE SALES, 1954 


SOFT DRINKS 
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Source: National Automatic Merchandising Association. 
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NEED PRIVATE INVESTMENT BE SUBSIDIZED? 


HORACE M. GRAY, Professor of Economics 


The view that private investment must be stimulated 
by public subsidy is widely accepted and is now reflected 
in national policy. Several factors have contributed to 
this development: (1) the collapse of private investment 
during the Great Depression; (2) the Keynesian doctrine 
that the private capital market fails to equilibrate savings 
and investment at full employment; (3) the general re- 
jection of both public regulation and public investment 
as remedies—the former as unwarranted interference 
with business, the latter as “creeping socialism”; (4) the 
superficial success of recent stimulatory measures; (5) the 
necessity for some practicable device to counteract 
the propensity of monopoly and oligopoly to restrict in- 
vestment; (6) the national interest in overseas invest- 
ment; (7) the prospective decline of private investment 
due to completion of the defense build-up and the emer- 
gence of excess capacity; (8) the widespread belief that 
private investment is “the key to the nation’s destiny” — 
the sine qua non of economic progress and general well- 
being; (9) an intense fear of government, which pre- 
cludes all alternatives other than subsidy; and (10) the 
political pressure of organized business for subsidization, 
provided it is disassociated from public control. 

The total impact of these beliefs and these experiences 
is to impair public confidence in the functional vitality of 
the private capital market while creating a sense of ex- 
treme urgency with respect to maintaining the level of 
private investment. Then, by a fatal logic of exclusion, 
government is bereft of all available alternatives except 
subsidization, resort to which is justified on grounds of 
dire necessity. 

The disputed Dixon-Yates contract is a classic ex- 
ample of this ideological confusion. The Federal govern- 
ment, needing additional electric power in the Tennessee 
Valley to operate its atomic facilities, had two clear 
alternatives: (1) supply its own needs by appropriating 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority sufficient funds to build 
a new steam plant; or (2) purchase its requirements from 
a private company, the latter to build the necessary plant. 
Ordinary common sense would suggest that the choice 
between these alternatives be based on lowest cost. But, 
rejecting public investment as “socialistic” and thereby 
discarding its cheapest alternative, the government has 
negotiated a contract with a private power combine which 
over twenty-five years will cost taxpayers some $92 mil- 
lion to $139 million more than the TVA proposal. In ad- 
dition, the scheme threatens the independence and 
financial integrity of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
This excess cost is justified by the Administration as a 
reasonable price to pay for avoidance of “creeping social- 
ism” and a public appropriation of some $100 million. 


Depletion Allowances 

One of the most common forms of subsidy is immunity 
from taxation through special deductions from net in- 
come. The so-called “depletion allowance,” first used in 
the oil and gas industries, is a striking example. In 1926 
Congress amended the Internal Revenue Act to authorize 
a tax credit, amounting to 2714 percent of gross sales but 
not to exceed 50 percent of net revenue, on account of the 
depletion of oil and gas resources. The ostensible purpose 
was to stimulate exploration, drilling, and development, to 
encourage new investment, and to compensate for the 
unusual hazards involved. 


The total benefit that has accrued to the oil and gas 
industries since 1926—and the corresponding loss of 
revenue to the Treasury — is unknown. But at the present 
time the annual benefit is reckoned at some $700 million, 
It is obviously a very lucrative privilege, the value of 
which increases with external, adventitious circumstances 
entirely unrelated to investment, such as price increases 
and increases in the corporate tax rate. Because it is 
based on gross sales and disassociated from actual invest- 
ment performance, it is a functionless gratuity devoid of 
commensurate benefits to society. 

The depletion allowance has proven so lucrative that 
other extractive industries have clamored for equality of 
treatment and Congress has yielded step by step to this 
pressure. The Tax Bill of 1954 represents the latest con- 
cession; the list of privileged industries was greatly 
extended and rates were raised, generally from 10-15 per- 
cent to 23 percent. It is estimated that these changes will 
cost the Treasury $32 million per year additional loss of 
revenue. No evidence is adduced to demonstrate that sub- 
sidy is necessary to stimulate new investment in these in- 
dustries and no provision is made to ensure that the 
beneficiaries actually invest new capital. 


Accelerated Amortization 


Another device for stimulating investment through 
tax immunity is accelerated amortization — the privilege 
of writing off new investment at some accelerated rate, 
usually five years, in the computation of net taxable in- 
come. It was first used in a limited way during World 
War I, the estimated total write-offs being about $650 
million. Although Congress was subsequently critical of 
the practice, it was resorted to on a larger scale during 
World War II. From 1940 to 1947 certificates of neces- 
sity, entitling the holders to accelerated amortization, ag- 
gregated some $7.3 billion of which about $5.7 billion was 
actually used for tax purposes. Again Congress was 
severely critical, condemning the system as “legalized 
profiteering.” 

These two unhappy experiences, however, were ig- 
nored at the time of the Korean crisis in 1950. Again 
Congress authorized accelerated amortization, but on a 
scale far greater than before. It is estimated on the 
basis of present expansion goals that total investment 
under certificates of accelerated amortization will exceed 
$30 billion. If, as appears likely, two-thirds of the total 
cost should be subject to accelerated amortization, the 
total base on which write-offs can be calculated will be 
about $20 billion. At 20 percent per year for five years 
this will entitle beneficiaries to an annual charge against 
net income of $4 billion. Just how much the excess, of 
privileged, write-off will reduce the taxes of beneficiaries 
depends on the level of net income and applicable tax 
rates, including any excess profits tax. It is obvious, 
however, that when both profits and taxes are high the 
privilege is extraordinarily lucrative. 

As a subsidy device, the 1950 system of accelerated 
amortization had two major defects: it was selective, 
being restricted to defense or defense-supporting facil- 
ities; and it was temporary, being limited to five years. 
Hence, powerful pressure developed to generalize it and 
to make it permanent. Congress yielded to this pressure 
and in the 1954 Tax Bill authorized-a generalized scheme 
of rapid depreciation, which, while considerably less 
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generous than the 1950 Act, provides substantial benefits 
in the form of tax immunity. This is the declining bal- 
ance method, with the maximum rate not in excess of 
twice the straight-line rate. Under this plan approximately 
4) percent of an investment can be written off during 
the first quarter of its useful life and approximately two- 
thirds during the first half.. It is estimated that this 
provision will reduce the tax burden of business by $1.55 
billion per year, depending on the amount of new invest- 
ment, corporate profits, and tax rates. 


Subsidies and Investment 


There are many other ways besides tax immunity by 
which government can indirectly subsidize private in- 
yestment, such as provision of goods and services below 
cost, loans and insurance below market rates, procure- 
ment contracts, guaranteed prices and profit margins, 
stockpiling at prices above the market, monetary infla- 
tion, contributions to discovery and developmental costs, 
public outlays for scientific research with private pre- 
emption of benefits, and public investment for which 
private beneficiaries make less than full reimbursement. 

These devices are so ubiquitous that it can almost 
be said the American economy rests on a foundation of 
subsidy. To complete the characterization we need but 
take one additional step—namely, to subsidize private 
investment directly. This will be ideologically painful 
perhaps but logically easy, for the conclusion is inherent 
in our premises. Such a proposal was advanced by Pro- 
fessor Ralph S. Brown, Jr., in a recent study. (/ncome 
Stabilization for a Developing Democracy, edited by Max 
F. Millikan, Yale University Press, 1953, pp. 397-436.) 
Professor Brown suggests (pp. 426-27) that investment 
subsidies of $2-$5 billion per year would probably be 
necessary, during periods of recession, to maintain the 
level of capital formation at 10 percent of gross national 
product. Referring to the ease of the next step (direct 
subsidy) he says (p. 436): “We have shown how far the 
long road of government credit has already been traveled; 
it is relatively easy to open new avenues off a familiar 
highway.” 

If we are to avoid this cul-de-sac, we must re-examine 
critically certain of the premises that dominate current 
thought. It is the view here that they are largely spurious. 
The private capital market may fail to equilibrate savings 
and investment but this is no proof that it cannot be 
modified and regulated to function satisfactorily. There 
is no irrepressible conflict between private and public in- 
vestment; instead, they are functionally interdependent 
and complementary. The fact that private investment did 
collapse once is no reason why it need happen again, nor 
proof that remedial measures are beyond human ingenuity. 
. Monopoly and oligopoly restrict investment opportuni- 
ties but means are available to revitalize competition if 
we would only use them. The success of subsidy in stimu- 
lating private investment is questionable; it may be 
doubted that it is really necessary, or that a satisfactory 
level of investment could not be attained by other and 
preferable means, or that subsidy actually promotes in- 
vestment as much as is commonly supposed. Further, no 
account is taken of the social costs involved, such as in- 
fation, concentration of economic power, structural dis- 
tortions within the economy, or corruption of government 
by pressure groups. 

One of these social costs that should arouse special 
concern is the deleterious effect on small business. 
Although it is theoretically possible to devise an invest- 


ment subsidy that would be neutral in its structural con- 
sequences, or one that would actually favor small business 
as against big business, it does not ordinarily work this 
way in practice. The strategic position of big business in 
the areas of large-scale investment is so superior that such 
a subsidy, no matter how carefully drafted to equalize 
conditions, almost invariably operates to the relative ad- 
vantage of large firms. It is the heavily capitalized, highly 
mechanized, rapidly expanding concerns which are best 
situated to benefit from an investment subsidy. By con- 
trast, a small business, in which new capital investment 
is a relatively minor factor, benefits but little. The net 
over-all effect, then, is to enhance the economic power 
of large firms and to weaken further the already precari- 
ous competitive position of small business. 

Overseas investment presents special problems, both 
political and economic, but subsidy of private investment 
is neither necessary nor desirable to solve them. In fact, 
it may well make matters worse and prevent any satis- 
factory solution. If the world is to be made safe and at- 
tractive for private investment there must be international 
agreements to achieve political stability, eliminate trade 
restrictions, establish convertibility of currencies, restore 
the international capital market, and strengthen the econo- 
mies of underdeveloped areas. These conditions are basic 
for successful private investment and without them no 
amount of subsidy will provide a long-range solution for 
the problem. 


Safeguarding Free Enterprise 


We need especially to re-examine the role of invest- 
ment and of government in the modern economy. Invest- 
ment, while important, is neither the key to the nation’s 
destiny nor the chief end of man. This “brick and mortar” 
theory of continuous capital formation, at an ever-ac- 
celerated rate sustained by artificial stimulants, is a 
materialistic power concept, which serves power groups 
effectively but has no validity in a society that places 
human welfare above power. Capital formation, like all 
other economic processes, should serve man, not vice 
versa. When the community, from some misguided sense 
of necessity, subsidizes this process it perverts its sover- 
eign power to the service of private interest. 

This dangerous trend should be reversed. The com- 
munity, however, cannot assert its supremacy so long as 
men harbor an irrational, paralyzing fear of governmental 
intervention. If they deny government the power to con- 
trol or participate in the process of capital formation for 
the general good then, if for any reason the private 
system falters, society has no recourse other than subsidy. 
Because it cannot allow the economy to collapse, a gov- 
ernment thus bereft of power to act will inevitably resort 
to subsidy. In short, it will pay private investors to do 
what must be done but which they would not otherwise 
do and which it cannot do itself. But it is quite unrealistic 
for a free people to allow themselves to be thus driven 
by secret fears to this desperate extremity. The ultimate 
stake is the preservation of a competitive private enter- 
prise system and the economic freedom associated with 
such an economy. If one of the basic processes of private 
capitalism — investment — will not work and cannot be 
made to work without subsidy, then indeed the system is 
doomed. 

Actually, there are many alternatives, given the 
courage, imagination, and common sense to use them. It 
behooves us to explore these possibilities carefully ere 
we succumb to the siren lure of subsidy. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Business generally improved in Illinois during Oc- 
tober. The few declines that did occur were small, all less 
than 2 percent. The increases, on the other hand, varied 
from 1.9 percent to 22.9 percent. Both coal and petroleum 
production were more than 5 percent higher than in the 
preceding month, but as in the past several months, coal 
ran well below a year ago, whereas the production of 
petroleum was up substantially. 

Construction contracts awarded rose 22.9 percent in 
October to well above last year’s levels. Other major in- 
creases were recorded in electric power production and in 
percent of steel capacity used. 


Crop Production in 1954 


Illinois crop production in 1954 is down about 5 per- 
cent from last year, largely because of drouth conditions 
experienced by the central and southern portions of the 
State during the summer months. Gains ranging from 3 
percent to 12 percent in the northern agricultural areas 
were not enough to offset declines of up to 40 percent 
in the southern sections. With rare exceptions, the move- 
ments of individual counties reflected the conditions of 
the whole area. 

Corn, the principal crop for the State, dropped almost 
13 percent to make up the largest portion of the bushel 
loss. The only gains were recorded in the most northern 


CROP PRODUCTION IN ILLINOIS 
(Percentage change, 1953 to 1954) 
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Source: Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service. 


areas; declines in the other parts of the State ranged up 
to 56 percent. Although remaining almost 50 percent 
above the 1943-52 average, wheat accentuated the cut in 
crop production with a drop of 12 million bushels. 
Sharp increases were recorded in the production of 
the other main crops in Illinois. Almost 25 percent more 
oats were harvested than in 1953, and the soybean crop 
was up 19 percent. These were not enough bushel-wise, 
however, to offset the large decline in the corn crop. 


Construction in Illinois 


Illinois construction paced the nation to new heights, 
The value of contracts awarded in October, 1954, was 
up almost 23 percent from the preceding month, and 
more than 63 percent from October, 1953. For the nation 
as a whole the rise for the month was only 8 percent, 
and the rise from a year ago was less than 4 percent. 

Contracts awarded in Illinois during the first ten 
months of 1954 total 15 percent more than in 1953. This 
brings the total for 1954 with two months to go to only 
$22 million less than for all twelve months of 1953, en- 
suring a new peak, 

Building permits issued give some indication of how 
the construction boom has spread throughout the State. 
A major share of the increase is found in Aurora, Belle- 
ville, Bloomington, and Springfield. Substantial rises 
were also recorded in Alton, Rock Island-Moline, and 
Rockford, comparing ten-month totals of 1954 with 1953. 
Four cities, Danville, East St. Louis, Kankakee, and 
Peoria, had declines of more than 10 percent, but they 
were not enough to offset the rises elsewhere. 

Over the nation as a whole the greatest increase was 
in residential building, and this seems to hold for Illinois 
as well. The increases in construction contracts awarded 
and in building permits issued seem to indicate that the 
building industry should do its part in bolstering the 
economy again next year. 


Business Loans in Chicago 

The middle of November brought the first sharp in- 
crease in business loans at leading Chicago banks in 
many months. An upsurge of $127 million in the week of 
November 17 broke the long decline that had brought out- 
standing loans to $1,884 million, their lowest point since 
mid-1951. This turn, however, was not the result of a 
spurt of business activity, but came as Chicago banks in- 
vested in the recent issue of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Certificates of Interest. 

The lack of business pressure behind this increase is 
evidenced by the lack of seasonal rise in loans in the 
weeks following the jump. Trade and manufacturing in- 
dustries, usually mainstays of the fall seasonal swing, are 
the main factors behind the continued decline in business 
loans at Chicago banks. 

So far this fall there has been little evidence of the 
usual seasonal upturn in business loans. They have re- 
mained substantially below levels of a year ago. Even 
the issues of Certificates of Interest, which boosted loans 
to within $100 million of the corresponding 1953 total 
and which are expected to cause further increases in 
loans outstanding with later issues, may be of little help 
in comparisons after the middle of December. The first 
Certificates of Interest were issued in December, 1953, 
and it is unlikely that this year’s issues will be enough 
larger than last year’s to offset the lower level of other 
business loans. 
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October, 1954 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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$ 7,382 
+8.6 
+1.0 
$ 5,290 
—6.1 


$11,339 
+15.4 


$ 5,222 
+3.4 
-4.9 


$ 8,955 
+2.6 
—7.3 


$10,525 
+2.4 
+3.1 


$ 4,100 
+5.0 
—2.7 

$15 ,661 

+3.3 


n.a. 


na. 


n.a. 


$12 ,277* 
4 


= 


Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Department of Revenue. Data are for September, 
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* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 

Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Illinois 
1954, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to August, 1954, and Septem- 
ber, 1953. 4 Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. 
store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 


Department 


Postal 
Receipts® 
(000) 
$14,415* j 
$11,150 $12,698 
+5 —0.6 +0.3 
=—$.§ -—5.6 
$ 48 $ 106 
+8 —8.6 
$ $ 99 
—7 —13.6 
| $ 63 $ 87 
+94.7 +5 +0.2 +1.1 
+53.0 —1.7 +3.3 
n.a. +16.7, 
+3.8 
| $ $ 148 
—13.2 —3.2 n.a. +9.0 +11.0 
—12.6 +6.9 +0.9 
| $ 844 31,856 $15 ,603 $ 135 $ 186 
—47.3 +10.9 +7.5 +12¢ +0.2 +12.7 
| -05 440 3 _07 45.0 
$ 5,111 $ 57 $ 89 
+2.4 n.a. —3.5 +24.7 
$7,231 $ 60 $ 101 i 
+13.5 n.a. +13.2 +15.0 
$ 5,647 $ 47 $ 55 
| +1.2 +13 -0.1 —11.3 
$ 110 $ 108 
+10¢ +2.0 
—36.6 +16.8 —je -6.0 
—6.5 
—6.4 
$ 189 $ 223 
+9¢ +1.2 +7.1 
—9.4 +1¢ -11.9 
$ 4,681 $ 38 $ 69 
43.7 +17 +6.9 +11.4 
+0.9 +5.7 
$12,718 $ 100 $ 225 
+5.6 n.a. +1.3 +7.5 
| 
$ 9,174 $ 134 $ = 
+3.0 +3.1 —6.4 
Alton sigh $ 4,559 | $ 33 $ 32 
| +1.6 n.a. —0.5 +10.3 
$ 4,257 na. $ 46 
| +15.9 
> 


oe The University of Chica 
go Libra 
ff Periodical Division, Harper, 


Chicago 37, Ill. 
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